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116 The Hebrew Student. 

There are many more Hebrew periodicals issued in almost every 
large city in Europe, but they are less known than those I have mentioned ; 
some of them are ephemeral both in value and existence. I have con- 
tributed to -won, p^on, \uabrt, n-vwrt, ■joian and rnvrt. From 

next New Year I have promised to be a regular contributor to p^Ofl as 
I was for several years, before I published the Jewish Advance 
and the Maccabean. 
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Palestine Exploration. — There is no land which attracts such universal inter- 
est among Christians as that of Palestine. In some measure we all share the 
feelings experienced by the devout Jew. The Israelite to be sure not only looks 
toward the Holy Land as the birth place of his race, but regards it as his future 
home. To us it is ever endeared as the scene of our Savior's pilgrimage and suffer- 
ing—as the cradle of the religion which has made us glad. Then there is no land 
except his own with whose history the Christian is so familiar, and the names of 
whose localities are to him as household words. 

In addition to these sentimental relations, the geography of Palestine has 
interest for the Christian as an aid to a more perfect understanding of the Inspired 
Record, and as affording besides much and valuable proof of its authenticity and 
the accuracy of its prophecies. 

For these reasons it will not, perhaps, be without interest to our readers to 
glance at the progress made and still making in the work of Palestine exploration. 

Any one who will glance at a Bible dictionary and compare it with a similar 
work twenty years old, will be struck with the very large number of localities 
which have been identified of late. Thus the wells of Gerar, the very Well of 
Jacob near Sichem, the cave of Machpelah, the site of the mountain of the scape- 
goat near Jerusalem, and the separate ones of Sychar and Shechem, have all been 
lately determined upon, and the names carry us back to the very early days of 
Israel's history. Indeed the whole country east of the Jordan has been quite 
thoroughly and accurately surveyed, and while there may be much difference of 
opinion concerning the supposed identification of some sites, there is a perfect 
agreement about much the larger number. The results of this work carried on 
under tne Palestine Exploration Fund have been published, but the work west of 
the Jordan in Moab, Bashan and Gilead, is still going on, and will take four years 
to complete. Already, however, some six hundred names have been found, two 
hundred ruins have been examined, and numerous cromlechs or stone piles have 
been discovered and drawn. 

One result of the close scrutiny bestowed upon the topography of the Holy 
Land has been the conclusion come to by many observers that the land is yet a 
good land. That the barrenness and aridity of which so many travelers speak is 
the result of mismanagement and misrule. There seems to be no doubt that were 
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the wretched rule of Turkey, with its cruel exactions from the tillers of the soil, 
once done away with, the land would still be found to be one of brooks and foun- 
tains, of vines and fig trees, of oil, olive and honey. 

In fact, more extended examination seems to show that the Holy Land, the 
land which is spoken of as Immanuel's, is well suited to sustain a large population, 
and well adapted to be the arena of the important events which the Scripture 
informs us are yet to transpire upon its face.— Episcopal Recorder and Covenant. 



What Judaism has Done.— These, then, are some of the contents which Juda- 
ism handed over to Christianity, and that still live in it : a monotheism in which 
the sole, supreme Kulerof the universe is holy and just, yet merciful and gracious, 
the God of truth ; prophecy, the spirit of which is still full of insight, because it 
draws its life from enduring principles, and helps all on whom it rests to discern 
the divine purpose amid the shifting.scenes of life ; an intricate symbolism of ob- 
lation and sacrifice, that illustrates the manifold relations in which men acknowl- 
edged that they stood towards God, dependent, grateful, joyously confident, con- 
science-stricken and deserving of death ; and a literature which, if it were nothing 
more, contains the oldest religious traditions of mankind, but is, besides, poetry, 
history, and practical wisdom, that continuously reveal the divine purpose, and, 
with incomparable truthfulness, the desires of the soul in its sorrow and shame, its 
strong yearning for deliverance from the bonds of sin, and for the favor and fellow- 
ship of God. Taking note of these, of the positive and negative elements which it 
has contributed to religion, the thought arises, nay is forcibly borne in on the 
mind, that in the work which it actually did it was itself caught up and held of 
God — that in the higher thoughts and purer aspirations in which it rises so far 
above its ordinary self, and above other peoples, it was inspired by the eternal wis- 
dom and kept alive by the power of God. How its national life throughout its 
history was an educational factor for Israel itself; how in its unity of blood- 
relationship, positive institutions, and social life, it became the sole representative 
of distinct tendencies of thought, till, in itself an instrument infinitely complex 
and delicate, it effected the most definite, substantial, and permanent results ; how 
it became the prophet nation of antiquity and of the world,— can never fail to 
bespeak and awaken serious reflection. If it be true that nations have each of 
them its mission, and along with it its diversity of gifts; if nations, and not individ- 
uals only, are the forces that are moved against each other for the solution of the 
far-seeing, stern, and awful problems of life,— it is only a special application of 
that view to maintain, what the long course of its history corroborates, that under 
God Israel's mission was essentially the religious education of mankind, and that 
its main purpose in the world was the revelation of divine truth. No other nation 
has borne so sustained and trustworthy a testimony to the supernatural and 
spiritual. — The Faiths of the World. 



The Metrology of the Bible.— The entire system of measures used in the Bible 
was founded upon the average size of certain defined natual objects taken from 
either the animal or the vegetable kingdom. That such was indeed, the general 
origin of units of measurement, is evident from the names still used indifferent 



